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We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 


Every  retail  grocer  should 
have  this  hook 
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Slail  to  American  Can  Cumpcui  v,  230  Park  .'ttv*.,  Xea?  York,  forynitr 
copy  of  'Selling  FaHt  leorih  knowing  nlnml  rertain  Canned  Food*.' 
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CLARKSBURG, 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufacturers  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED  188*  INCORPORATED  D24 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

tTON.W.W.  TIN  CAN S 

Rapacity 600  million  cans  per  year 

^  Ok.  main  office 
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TftiMMM  ftUTTCi^ 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  '^ovtn”  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  Figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  COAST 


October  16, 19SS 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Stroot 


NEW  YOftK 
100  E.  42nd  StTMt 


Make  your  fall 
packs  look  their  best 

8  APPEARANCE 

is  often  the  de- 
>  A  Jl  jL  ciding  factor 
I  I  in  the  choice  of 
'  Canned  Foods  by  the 

r  modern  housewife. 

Reason  enough  why 
more  Canners  each  year  protect  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  their  fall 
packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets, 
etc.,  by  packing  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans.  The  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  of  advantages  of 
Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus  inviting 
appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales 
assets  for  any  Brand.  Continental’s 
Research  Laboratories  have  much 
valuable  canning  information  avail¬ 
able  on  all  the  fall  packs  .  .  .  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 


MLxactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


and  its  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

About  9  years  later.  Continental  engi¬ 
neers  again  excelled  in  closing  machine 
development,  when  they  designed  the 
famous  C.  R.  Four- 
Station  Closing 
Machine.  This  ma- 
chine,  acknowl-  ■ 

edged  to  be  the  k 

fastest  in  the  coun-  - , 

try  today,  is  capa- 
ble  of  closing  up 
to  220  cans  a  min-  *  ^  f  m 

.  Tj.  •  f  fomr-Siauon  CR  jS 

ute.  It  IS,  of  course,  |lM^ 

intended  for  use 

only  where  large  capacity  is  needed  and 
where  all  products  are  packed  at  very 
high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Con¬ 
tinental  Closing  Machines,  there  are 
several  other  tjT)es  and  sizes — each  built 
to  meet  some 
specific  need 
in  the  Can¬ 
nery.  And, 
every  Conti¬ 
nental  Seamer 
can  be  con¬ 
veniently  set 
in  line  with 
any  filling  machine  or  exhaust  box. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  have 
been  designed  and  are  built  in  Continen¬ 
tal’s  own  four  machine  shops,  of  the 
finest  materials,  under  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  precision.  They  are  built  to 
run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction  costs 
are  secondary 
to  mainte¬ 
nance  expense, 
hence  Conti¬ 
nental  cus¬ 
tomers  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the 
utmost  in  per¬ 
formance. 

Never  were  lower  costs  so  essential  as 
today.  Your  machinery  must  run  with¬ 
out  stops  —  production  is  all-important. 
At  “peak  load”  is  when  you’ll  appreciate 
most  the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
Continental’s  closing  machines  in  avoid¬ 
ing  delays. 


WITH  the  passing  of  the  “hole  and 
cap”  all-soldered  can  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  “open  top”  struc¬ 
ture,  the  technique  and  equipment  for 
making  tight  seams  to  stand  both  proc¬ 
essing  strains  and  commercial  handling 
presented  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties.  And  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Continental  played  an  important 
part  in  closing  machine  development. 

^^^len  the  now  fa- 
mous  Panama  Machine  j| 

was  introduced  some  24 
years  ago,  it  was  a  sen- 
sation — the  fastest  and 
most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 


IVoytr-Fex 

JVo.  9  CU^g  Mochine 


Machine 


time,  closing  from 
40  to  60  cans  a  min- 
^  ute.  Its  adaptability 
^  to  quick  changes  in 
the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 
closed  was  a  partic¬ 
ularly  advantageous 
feature.  A  tribute 
to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popularity  even  to¬ 
day  among  Canners  for  all  products 
where  high-speed  closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four- Station 
Closing  Machine,  introduced  some  17 
years  ago,  was  another  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Continental  engineers,  who  met 
the  need  for 
higher  speeds 
and  non-spill 
with  Con¬ 
tinental 
“M.C.”  clos¬ 
ing  up  to  135 
canspermin- 
ute,  and  its 
introduction  marked  another  epoch  in 
the  industry.  To<lay  this  .same  type  of 
machine,  with  minor  refinements,  is  a 
great  favorite  among  Canners  because 
of  its  sturdy,  substantial  construction 


Panama  .No.  JO  Ctoung  Machina 


CJosinf  Machine— Sn.  t'. 


Four^Slalion  MC 
Cloung  Machina 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

A  MERRY  WEEK  IN  WASHINGTON— The  man- 
agers  of  the  Blue  Eagle  Campaign  set  Monday, 

I  October  9th,  as  the  great  day  for  the  Master 
Code  of  the  Food  Industries.  They  granted  that  day 
for  a  hearing  on  this  Master  Code,  and  they  heard 
plenty!  Day  and  night  the  talk  went  on  without  in¬ 
terruption,  the  acme  of  this  latter-day  Conference — 
words,  words  and  words,  instead  of  deeds  and  action — 
and  before  they  are  done  it  is  our  guess  they  will 
regret  a  lot  of  the  words  that  were  let  fall,  as  too 
much  talking  always  causes.  What  will  come  out  of 
this  “hearing”  no  one  can  now  say,  for  we  doubt  if 
a  decision  by  the  Powers  That  Be  on  the  Master  Code 
will  be  made  soon,  if  ever.  But  many  of  the  scars 
from  the  wounds  that  were  inflicted  will  remain  for 
years  to  come.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  open  con¬ 
fession  through  which  the  Government  learned  many 
of  the  faults  and  short-comings,  not  to  say  grevious 
sins,  existing  in  the  food  producing  and  distributing 
industry.  They  have  put  themselves  on  record  for  all 
time,  which  after  all  is  the  rock  bottom  object  of  this 
whole  N.  R.  A.  plan:  to  bring  out  into  the  open  the 
hidden  sores  of  industry,  and  to  clean  them  up  and 
cure  them  by  the  white  light  of  publicity.  In  that 
respect  it  has  been  a  great  week  for  N.  R.  A. 

You  know  it  had  been  dreamed  that  a  Master  Code 
could  be  built  that  would  embrace  every  step  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  food  industry,  from  the  very  seed  itself 
through  all  transitions  to  the  table  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Back  of  this  were  all  the  various  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocers’  associations,  the  brokers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  they  expected  that  the  various  food  pro¬ 
ducing  associations  would  join  heartily  with  them.  But 
the  producers,  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  number,  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Canners  Association,  naturally 
and  very  properly,  we  think,  objected  to  having  their 
rules  of  life  drawn  up  by  the  distributors  or  middle 
men  between  themselves  and  the  consumers.  “Theory” 
was  given  its  first  rude  shock  in  this  way — and  the  Old 
Guyser  of  oratory  was  on.  Each  one  of  these  produc¬ 
ing  industries  had  its  own  Code  prepared — most  of 
them  are  waiting  their  turn  for  a  hearing — and  they 
are  anxious  to  police  their  own  industry.  The  whole¬ 
salers,  distributors  and  retailers  have  a  big  enough 
job  attending  to  their  own  fences,  and  will  do  well  if 
they  can  put  their  own  houses  in  order,  leaving  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  themselves.  And  that  no  doubt  is  what  will 
be  done. 


ONE  OUTCOME — Sitting  on  the  side  lines  and 
viewing  the  battle  as  it  raged,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  there  was  a  threat  made  that  will  occupy 
a  lot  of  time,  and  cause  a  lot  of  worry  to  both  the  gro¬ 
cers  and  to  the  Government.  That  was  the  statement 
made  by  Frank  W.  Wheeler  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company,  and  which  was  as  follows : 

“The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Ckimpany  is  against 
radical  tampering  with  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  temporary  food  code  in  operation  since  August  1st. 

“The  proposal  now  under  consideration  would  reduce  the 
wages  of  men  in  responsible  positions  to  a  level  inconsistent 
with  their  standing  and  usefulness.  Our  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  a  man  capable  of  managing  a  grocery  store 
is  worth  a  minimum  of  $35  a  week,  and  under  normal  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  could  not  be  hired  for  less.  A  salary 
of  less  than  $35  is  not  adequate  compensation  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  job — a  job  that  involves  not  only  experi¬ 
ence,  energy,  and  judgment,  but  also  long  hours,  averaging 
about  seventy  per  week. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
notably  in  the  South,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  standard 
of  living  are  below  the  average  of  the  country.  Obviously, 
fair  play  would  permit  corresponding  wage  modifications 
in  these  sections. 

“The  Company  maintains  that  the  economic  justification 
of  the  chain  system  of  merchandising  lies  in  its  ability  to 
reduce  the  margin  between  what  the  producer  receives  and 
what  the  consumer  pays.  It  contends  that  the  well  managed 
chain  is  able  to  do  this  by  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
methods  it  is  able  to  employ  in  mass  distribution,  without 
paying  any  employee  less  than  he  would  receive  under  any 
other  distributing  system. 

“This  Company  also  opposes  reductions  now  proposed  in 
the  minimum  wages  and  the  exclusion  of  numerous  em¬ 
ployees  from  even  these  low  wages,  because  it  believes  the 
minimum  wages  listed  in  the  temporary  food  code  are  the 
lowest  that  can  be  justified  as  furnishing  a  livelihood  to 
the  employee.  Any  employee  capable  of  filling  any  position 
in  a  retail  food  business  can  render  services  of  value  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  these  minimums.  If  the  employee  is 
worth  less  than  these  minimums  to  the  business,  it  is  because 
he  is  improperly  placed  in  his  employment  or  because  the 
business  is  not  well  managed.  Either  of  these  reasons  is 
the  fault  of  the  management  and  not  of  the  employee. 
Furthermore,  this  Company  will  not  be  a  party  to  subject¬ 
ing  a  large  group  to  existence  without  means  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

“Under  the  temporary  food  code  in  operation  since 
August  1st,  this  Company  has  increased  its  annual  payroll 
over  ten  million  dollars.  Under  the  present  proposal  the 
Company’s  payroll  would  not  only  be  decreased  by  this 
amount  but  by  nine  million  dollars  besides.  In  other  words, 
our  payroll  would  be  nine  million  dollar^  less  than  it  was 
before  the  enactment  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  and 
nineteen  million  dollars  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
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“We  condemn,  as  an  affront  to  common  decency  and  to 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  any  proposal  to 
lessen  the  least  that  should  be  paid  for  the  economic  time 
of  a  resident  of  the  United  States.*’ 

That  statement  did  not  merely  burst  forth  from  an 
interested  witness.  It  was  delivered  with  all  the  calm 
and  confidence  of  a  carefully  prepared  and  authorized 
“ultimatum”  to  the  food  distributing  industry.  Short¬ 
ening  hours,  increasing  the  number  of  employees  and 
adding  to  wages,  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
so  it  will  be  heartily  approved.  On  the  other  hand  if 
all  other  interests  in  the  food  distributing  field,  in  self- 
defense  as  it  would  seem  they  will  be  forced  to  do — 
object  and  insist  upon  the  hours  and  pay  laid  down 
in  their  Code — even  if  that  Code  be  approved  and  put 
in  force,  labor  will  call  an  unending  number  of 
strikes  and  tie  up  every  retail  outlet,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  these  A.  &  P.  stores. 

In  order  to  properly  understand  this:  it  had  been 
shown  that  retail  grocery  stores,  from  smallest  to 
largest,  work  from  72  to  84  hours  per  week,  and  some 
even  longer.  And  under  existing  unemployment  con¬ 
ditions,  wages  were  very  meagre,  even  in  the  best 
stores.  In  general  maximum  hours  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
are  set  at  40,  with  exceptions,  and  many  of  these  excep¬ 
tions  were  granted  in  this  retail  food  field.  But  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  N.  R.  A.  means,  in  effect,  a  cutting  in 
half  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  or  a  doubling  of 
the  force,  and  a  doubling  of  the  wage  scale.  The 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  public  demands  the 
long  hours  of  service,  and  the  grocers  will  have  to 
grant  them;  and  the  Government  and  labor  will  en¬ 
force  the  higher  wage  scale.  This  is  why  you  hear 
retail  grocers  say  that  they  cannot  stand  the  impost 
caused  by  the  N.  R.  A.,  that  they  will  be  driven  out 
of  business.  They  cannot  double  their  forces  and 
double  the  wages  too,  and  stay  in  business;  unless — 
and  this  is  what  the  Government  does  not  want 
either — ^they  heavily  increase  prices  and  so  take  it  out 
of  the  consumers. 

But  even  that  door  is  now  slammed  in  their  faces 
when  the  A.  &  P.  say  they  intend  to  do  just  those 
things — as  the  statement  above  shows. 

It  is  a  big  stake  to  play  but  it  looks  like  the  A.  &  P. 
intends  to  risk  the  nineteen  million  dollars  per  year, 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  they  have  wiped  out  every 
vestige  of  opposition  or  competition  in  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributing  line,  and  have  the  whole  market  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  the  money  to  do  it  and  the  odds  are 
worth  the  risk.  Not  only  are  all  other  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  distributors  interested  in  this,  but  the 
Government  is  even  more  vitally  interested.  Here  is 
the  making  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable 
trusts  ever  conceived,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
because  it  ties  up  the  food  supplies  of  all  the  people. 
That  is  no  more  in  the  plans  of  the  Government  than 
it  is  in  the  plans  of  the  retail  grocers;  but  how  can 
they  stop  it?  The  A.  &  P.  have  played  the  trump  Ace; 
they  have  the  whole  food  field  on  the  hip;  they  have 
broken  through  the  line  with  the  ball  and  have  a  dear 
field  to  the  goal,  all  done  under  the  aegis  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  and  the  public  will  applaud  them. 

Just  a  little  something  to  think  about. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  QR- 

CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1933,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regfulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  1. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragn^aphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this^  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1933. 

(Seal)  ROY  F.  HERB,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  4th,  1935.) 


JIM,  WE'VE  GOT 
TO  GET  THREE 
CARS  OF  CANS  ON 
HEEKIN'S  SWITCH 


WE  LL  HAVE  THEM 
OUT  OF  THE  YARD 
AND  ON  THE  WAY 


AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


HERE'S  A  LETTER  FROM 
HEEKIN  SAVING  THE 
CANS  ARE  ON  THE  WAV 


T  TEEKIN  traffic  men  go  right  into  the  railroad 
*  yards  and  see  that  Heekin  Cans  are  out  and 
on  their  way  instead  of  standing  with  a  cut  of  cars 
on  a  side  track.  That  is  the  reason  your  cans  arrive 
on  time  . . .  ahead  of  time  . . .  There  is  no  delay,  no 
shut  down,  no  loss  of  time  or  profits.  That  is  just 
a  part  of  the  broad  policy  of  personal  service  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Heekin  organization  from  the  In¬ 
formation  Girl,  who  greets  you  as  you  enter  the  big 
Heekin  factories,  right  up  to  the  very  top  of  the 
organization.  Heekin  is  ideally  located  to  se^e 
canners  in  the  rich  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river 
valleys.  Railroads  run  in  every  direction  and  the 


Heekin  owned  river-rail  terminal  expedites  our  ser¬ 
vice  to  you.  For  years  Heekin  has  been  serving 
hundreds  of  canners,  for  years  Heekin  factories 
have  expanded,  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled  in 
size  until  today — and  in  the  future — Heekin  can 
handle  the  largest  order  as  well  as  the  smallest — 
and  appreciate  both.  Heekin  has  no  favorites — the 
same  attention  is  given  to  all.  Whether  you  have 
been  with  Heekin  ten  years — or  placing  your  first 
order — you  get  the  same  considerate,  whole-hearted 
attention.  Thank  you.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HEEKIN  CANS 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
REEMPLOYMENT  AGREEMENT 

Modification  of  the  President’s  Reemploy¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  from  Agreements  signed 
after  October  1  permission  for  employers  to 
work  factory  or  mechanical  workers  six  weeks  at  40 
hours  a  week  has  been  approved  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  it  was  announced  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Agreements  signed  prior  to  October  1  bind  Blue 
Eagle  employers,  other  than  those  covered  by  the 
substituted  provisions  of  pending  codes,  “not  to  em¬ 
ploy  any  factory  or  mechanical  worker  or  artisan 
more  than  a  maximum  week  of  35  hours  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1933,  but  with  the  right  to  work  a  maximum 
week  of  40  hours  for  any  6  weeks  within  this  period ; 
and  not  to  employ  any  worker  more  than  8  hours  in 
any  one  day.” 

The  text  of  the  President’s  Executive  Order  is  as 
follows: 

“It  appearing  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  fair  and 
equal  treatment  of  all  employers  requires  that  the 
President’s  Reemployment  Agreement,  as  set  forth 
in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  dated  July  20,  1933,  should  be  modified  in 
certain  respects  for  the  purposes  of  its  future  signa¬ 
ture  by  such  employers ; 

“NOW,  THEREFORE  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  me  by  Title  I  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  and 
otherwise,  do  order  that,  for  the  purpose  of  its  sig¬ 
nature  by  employers  on  and  after  October  1,  1933, 
the  form  of  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment,  as  hereinabove  described,  be  and  it  is  hereby 
modified  so  that  paragraph  (3)  thereof  shall  read  as 
follows: 

“(3)  Not  to  employ  any  factory  or  mechanical 
worker  or  artisan  more  than  a  maximum  week 
of  35  hours  until  December  31,  1933 ;  and  not  to 
employ  any  worker  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one 
day.” 

“PROVIDED,  that  in  all  other  respects  the  form 
of  the  said  agreement  shall  remain  unmodified,  and 
provided  further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 


be  construed  as  in  any  way  modifying  or  affecting 
any  such  agreement  signed  by  any  employer  prior 
to  October  1,  1933. 

(Signed)  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT.” 

MODIFIED  AGREEMENT  FOR  PREPARED 
MUSTARD 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration,  on  October 
7th,  announced  the  modification  of  the  President’s 
Reemployment  Agreement  for  the  prepared  mus¬ 
tard  industry. 

The  modification  provides  that  factory  workers  shall 
not  be  employed  for  more  than  forty  hours  per  week 
nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day. 

JANSSEN  OPPOSES  MOVES  TO  BRING  GROCERS’ 
CODE  INTO  LINE  WITH  GENERAL 
RETAIL  CODE 

NALTERABLE  opposition  to  any  move  to  make 
the  code  governing  operations  of  retail  grocers 
throughout  the  nation  conform  with  the  general 
retail  code  was  voiced  by  C.  H.  Janssen,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
in  a  recent  message  sent  to  all  State  secretaries  of  the 
nation-wide  organization. 

Mr.  Janssen  also  pointed  out  in  his  message  that  the 
recent  master  code  for  retail  distribution  submitted  to 
General  Johnson  does  not  include  the  retail  grocer  as 
food  and  grocery  stores  and  markets  come  under  a 
separate  code  for  food  distributors  which  is  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

In  commenting  upon  changes  in  the  code  suggested 
by  A.  A.  A.  officials  and  advisers,  Mr.  Janssen  pointed 
out  that  the  nature  of  the  retail  grocers’  business  pre¬ 
vented  consideraton  of  his  employment  and  working¬ 
time  problems  on  the  same  basis  as  other  retail  mer¬ 
chants. 

“These  comments  are  offered  with  a  view  of  per¬ 
fecting  a  code  which  will  not  only  meet  the  practical 
needs  of  retail  grocery  distributors  but  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  the  effectiveness  of  the  code,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  achieve  the  Administration’s  purpose 
under  the  N.  R.  A.,”  Mr.  Janssen  declared. 
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P5LAIN. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BAl-TlMORE,MD. 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


7/  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


e  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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“Article  8.  Sections  1  and  2. — I  believe  that  the 
industry  will  accept  the  provisions  as  written,  and 
therefore  approve  it. 

“Article  9.  In  giving  consideration  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  basic  schedule  of  store  and  working  hours, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  food  and  grocery 
distribution  for  which  they  are  being  established — 
not  the  department  store,  the  five  and  ten  cent  variety 
store,  the  mail-order  house — but  the  retail  food  and 
grocery  markets,  wholly  or  principally  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  foods  and  groceries.  The  moment  we 
lose  sight  of  that  fact  we  enter  upon  a  division  of 
interests  which  cannot  avoid  suggestions  holding  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  for  food  and  grocery  distribution. 

“Against  the  307,425  retail  grocery  stores  and  retail 
grocery  and  meat  markets,  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
distribution  of  foods  and  groceries,  with  a  volume  of 
$7,352,791,211  in  1929,  and  as  against  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  all  exclusive  food  and  grocery  outlets  of  481,891 
with  a  total  volume  of  $10,817,417,000  in  1929,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  summary  of  retail  distribution  in  the  1930 
census — the  other  factors  in  food  and  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  such  as  department  stores,  mail-order  houses, 
variety  stores,  drug  stores  are  but  infinitesimal  and 
hence,  in  the  drafting  of  a  code  for  food  and  grocery 
distribution  deserve  but  a  relatively  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  The  dollar  distribution  of  foods  and  other  gro¬ 
ceries  through  these  other  channels  is  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable  by  reference  to  the  Census  of  Distribution 
report. 

“The  establishment  of  labor  hours  and  store  operat¬ 
ing  hours  for  other  retail  lines  is  predicated  upon  their 
necessity  and  their  service  relationship  to  the  public. 
I  submit  the  same  principle  should  govern  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  hours  for  food  and  grocery  distribution. 
While  there  is  much  in  common  between  these  other 
lines,  there  is  little  in  common  between  them  and  food 
and  grocery  distribution  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
their  hours  to  be  identical. 

“We  submit  again,  as  we  have  on  previous  occasions, 
that  the  status  of  food  and  grocery  distribution  in  its 
relation  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumnig  public,  which 
might  also  be  called  its  social  status,  differs  radically 
from  that  of  the  department  store,  the  hardware  store, 
the  jewelry  store,  the  shoe  store,  the  clothing  store,  the 
furniture  store — all  of  which  are  being  brought  under 
the  blanket  retail  code.  Except  for  a  determination 
for  bringing  about  a  blanket  retail  distribution  code 
for  purposes  of  uniformity  in  administration,  there 
exists  no  good  reason  why  a  code  for  retail  food  and 
grocery  distribution  should  not  be  written  solely 
directed  to  the  performance  of  its  own  functions. 

“I  point  out  also  that  retail  food  and  grocery  distri¬ 
bution  is  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of  countless 
sources  of  supply  non-existent  in  other  lines.  The 
field  of  foodstuffs  production  is  practically  open  to 
everyone  and  each  producer  is  a  potential  distributor. 

“But  it  is  not  on  the  foregoing  alone  that  I  base  my 
plea  for  a  code  practical  to  the  food  and  grocery  indus¬ 
try,  but  also  because  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  struc¬ 
ture  of  distribution  in  this  field  requires  that  those 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  being  employed  therein  be 
protected  against  measures  which  would  weaken  that 


structure.  Any  code,  except  it  is  directed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  this  industry  and  help  its  functioning 
must,  in  the  long  run,  be  destructive. 

“As  a  general  observation  on  Article  9,  may  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  N.  R»  A.  will  have  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  retail  food  and  grocery  distribution,  if  it  definitely 
establishes  the  eight-hour  work  day  for  employes  in 
that  industry.  In  doing  so,  it  will  have  forced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  labor  hours  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  placed 
the  industry  under  the  consequent  necessity  of  giving 
employment  to  an  additional  number  of  people  to  fill 
the  gap  created,  and  added  to  costs  as  much  as  any  one 
factor  in  production  and  distribution  should  contrib¬ 
ute.  Except  for  a  proper  control  of  store  hours,  I  seri¬ 
ously  question  the  advisability  of  further  detailed 
regulation. 

“The  establishment  of  store  hours  should  mean  the 
naming  of  both  a  minimum  and  maximum.  Communi¬ 
ties  should  be  given  the  right  to  self-determination  to 
select  the  maximum  store  hours  which  shall  be  opera¬ 
tive  in  each  community.  In  no  case  should  the  48-hour 
labor  week  be  impaired. 

“I,  therefore,  suggest  that  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  1,  Article  IX,  be  stricken. 

“With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  I  submit  Articles  8,  9 
and  10,  as  suggested  by  the  Administration,  with  cer¬ 
tain  changes,  which  I  believe  will  invite  a  much  greater 
trade  acceptance  and  co-operation,  but  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  achieve  the  Administration’s  purpose.” 

jt 

CODES  OR  CO-EDS 

By  J.  C.  Richenderfer 

of  the  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash. 

IN  our  youth  Co-eds  were  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  con¬ 
cern  to  us,  and  in  our  old  age  Codes  disturb  our 
waking  hours  and  sleeping  moments. 

In  our  youth  a  Co-ed,  after  very  little  effort  on  her 
part  and  a  lot  of  encouragement  from  us,  led  us  to  the 
altar  and  when  we  weren’t  looking  slipped  a  ring  in 
our  nose,  and  we  slipped  a  ring  on  her  finger.  We 
were  led  off  to  a  furnished  apartment  where  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  house-break  us.  She  taught  us  to  “See  our 
Dentist  twice  a  year,”  take  a  bath  every  Saturday 
night  and  to  not  dunk  our  doughnuts  out  loud. 

Years  have  passed.  She  has  been  a  good  manager. 
Our  hair  is  greying  at  the  temples  and  thinning  on  top. 
Our  shoulders  are  somewhat  stooped;  a  slight  hump 
is  developing  on  our  back ;  we  have  started  talking  to 
ourselves ;  while  a  Dutch  goiter  protrudes  up  forward, 
which  leads  us  to  believe  we  are  growing  old  grace¬ 
fully  under  this  Co-ed  management. 

In  our  old  age  along  comes  this  Code.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  its  management  we  will  fare  fully  as 
well  as  with  the  Co-ed. 

Wages  are  advancing.  This  suits  the  writer.  It 
means  a  new  overcoat  for  winter  and  this  will  help 
the  Textile  folks.  Hours  are  shortening.  We  never 
were  able  to  make  a  living  on  the  twelve-hour  shift. 
With  this  new  six-hour  day  it  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
hustle  around  after  work  and  get  something  for  the 
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Co-ed  and  little  Coders  to  eat.  To  you  golf  hounds  it 
should  be  sweet  music.  You  can  lose  twice  as  many 
golf  balls,  break  twice  as  many  clubs,  which  will  please 
the  ball  and  club  manufacturers.  The  Caddies  will  all 
go  back  to  work,  thus  enabling  them  to  buy  a  few  cans 
of  Kale’s  Raspberries,  Cherries,  Apples  or  Pears,  per¬ 
haps  a  Blackberry  or  a  couple  of  Prunes.  And  that  is 
what  it  is  all  about  any  way.  HERE’S  HOPING. 

^  ^  j 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  PIEZ 

HARLES  PIEZ,  who  with  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
directed  the  Wartime  work  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  friend  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  died  October  2,  at  the  Garfield 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Piez  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Link-Belt  Company,  Chicago.  His  last 
appearance  in  official  circles  was  as  a  dinner  guest 
of  the  President  at  the  White  House  recently. 

Mr.  Piez  was  a  past  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  served  twice  as 
President  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association. 
The  deceased  was  67  years  old.  While  pneumonia  was 
the  direct  cause  of  his  death,  his  health  had  been  fail¬ 
ing  for  the  past  five  years,  and  since  February,  1932, 
he  had  been  wholly  inactive  in  business.  Last  May 
Mr.  Piez  moved  from  Chicago  to  Washington,  where 
he  made  his  home  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Laura  Sadler  Piez, 
formerly  of  Laurel,  Md.,  his  sister  Ernestine  Piez,  of 
New  York  City,  nephews  Karl  and  Vernon  Piez,  of 
Boston,  Casper  Piez  of  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  Walter 
Piez,  of  Indianapolis,  Richard  Piez  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
and  nieces  Grace  and  Beatrice  of  the  same  city. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  his  fame  as  an  organizer  and 
manager  of  industry,  Mr.  Piez  was  selected  by  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  then  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
in  November,  1917,  to  be  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  carry 
out  the  nation’s  shipbuilding  program.  As  the  chief 
executive  of  this  mammoth  enterprise,  and  later  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Schwab  as  Director  General,  Mr.  Piez  ad¬ 
vised  upon  and  directed  the  expenditure  of  three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  He  had  control  over  600,000  persons  em¬ 


ployed  in  the  shipyards  and  fabricating  plants,  and  in 
industries  furnishing  supplies  to  the  yards. 

He  came  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
its  earlier  days,  and  the  character  of  the  organization, 
its  personnel,  and  its  methods  in  accomplishing  the 
great  task  assigned  to  it  in  the  war,  were  largely  his. 
Mr.  Schwab,  when  leaving  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration,  said  of  Mr.  Piez:  “I  regard  you,  above  all 
other  men,  as  having  contributed  more  to  the  work 
done  in  the  Fleet  Corporation  than  anyone  else.” 

Mr.  Piez  resigned  on  May  1,  1919,  as  Director  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  return  to  his  former  business.  He  continued 
as  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  until  1924, 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board,  and  remained 
as  chief  executive  until  February,  1932. 

Mr.  Piez  served  as  president  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago.  His  periods  of  service  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  were  from  1911  to 
1913  and  again  from  1924  to  1925.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Drexel  State  Bank  of  Chicago ;  director,  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
founded  by  Julius  Rosenwald.  He  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  commercial  scence,  New  York 
University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following  engi¬ 
neering  societies:  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Engineers’  Society  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Piez  was  instrumental  in  framing  much  of  the 
labor  legislation  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  drew  the  state  factory 
act;  was  chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Arbitration 
Board. 

Born  in  Germany  of  naturalized  American  parents, 
Mr.  Piez  received  his  technical  education  as  a  mining 
engineer  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University. 
Like  many  other  men  who  later  became  leaders  in  the 
business  world,  his  own  earnings  contributed  largely 
to  pay  for  his  education.  Immediately  after  he  was 
graduated  in  1889,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Link- 
Belt  Engineering  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  as  an  en¬ 
gineer-draftsman.  After  he  had  attained  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  works  of  that  concern,  seventeen  years 
later  (in  1906),  he  was  elected  president  of  a  consoli¬ 
dated  organization  of  the  three  related  companies,  the 
Link-Belt  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  the  Ewart 
Manufacturing  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  the  Link- 
Belt  Engineering  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Piez  was  a  Mason  and  a  Republican. 

* 

BROKERS  GAINING  NEW  MEMBERS 

By  Secretary  Paul  Fishback 

The  following  applications  for  membership  are 
posted : : 

J.  L.  Gentry,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  recommended  by  Auld  & 
White,  Inc.,  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Hastings  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc., 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  recommended  by  The  Wayland  Brokerage  Co., 
Indianapolis;  G.  J.  Lindenmuth,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  recommended  by 
Wille-Dahl  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Ten  Eyck  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  recommended  by  Lesti*ade  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
J.  Theobald,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recommended  by  Arthur 
C.  Marquardt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

The  following  firms  have  been  elected  to  member 
ship: 

Aage  Anderson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  A.  S.  Baker  Co.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  J.  H.  Bauer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  R.  R.  Beatty,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.;  Harry  W.  Bosserman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Brazilian  & 
Colombian  Coffee  Co.,  Chicago;  Henry  F.  Daum  Co.,  Fargo, 
N.  D.;  Gordon  Donohue  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Franklin  C.  Eden, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Food  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Leon  C. 
Gemmill,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Goodman-Wells  Co.,  Inc.,  Nashville, 
Tenn,;  Hartenstein  &  Loan,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Charles  V.  Herron 
Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Ireland,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
J.  T.  Jarrell  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Chas.  G.  Kidney  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  Henry  Leigh  &  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Frank  Mac- 
Monnies,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  F.  Martin  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Messcher  Brokerage  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  R.  L.  Mitchell  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Carl  A.  Orlob  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Plummer  Brokerage  Co.,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Geo.  F.  Porbeck 
Brokerage  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  E.  J.  Rinaud  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Charles  Senges,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Joel  H.  Springer  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E.  VanKuiken  Brokerage  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  foregoing  list  is  unbalanced.  There  should 
have  been  as  many  applications  posted  as  reports  of 
members  elected.  The  way  to  restore  the  balance  is 
for  each  member  to  get  busy  with  the  likely  prospects 
for  membership  in  his  market  or  neighborhood.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  initial  investment  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  $15.00.  In  addition  there  is  an  obligation  to 
pay  the  initiation  fee  one  year  from  the  date  of  elec¬ 


tion,  or  some  time  in  October  or  November  of  1934. 
Let’s  see  a  little  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  those 
members  who  have  not  sent  in  an  application  this 
year. 

STATUS  OF  THE  CODE 

The  master  code  of  fair  competition  in  distribution 
in  the  food  and  grocery  industry  was  considered  in  a 
final  preliminary  conference  Tuesday,  September 
26th.  It  has  been  set  for  public  hearing  on  Monday, 
October  9,  1933.  Further  details  will  follow  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  available.  Nothing  has  been  finally  deter¬ 
mined.  The  matter  is  going  to  public  hearing  where 
everyone  will  have  full  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Your 
code  committee  will  continue  to  work  in  the  interests 
of  food  brokers. 

JH  ot 

A  NEW  SELLING  AGENCY  IN  BALTIMORE 

ITH  the  opening  of  October  many  canners, 
brokers  and  buyers  received  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

D.  H.  Stevenson  and  Robert  W.  Mairs  announce  the 
formation  of  The  Stevenson-Mairs  Company,  sales 
agents  canned  foods.  Specializing  in  all  canned  foods 
produced  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  earnestly  solicit  your  valuable  patronage. 

Offices,  200  E.  Lombard  Street;  address  P.  O.  Box 
111,  Baltimore,  Md.  Telephones  Calvert  1773-1774. 

“Dave”  Stevenson  knows  the  canned  foods  business, 
having  served  as  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager 
both  for  The  Torsch-Summers  Company  and  The 
Torsch-Stevenson  Corporation  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  fact  has  been  identified  with  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  in  Baltimore  for  twenty  years,  and  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  known  among  the  jobbing  fraternity.  It  was 
his  job  to  sell  the  output  of  their  canneries,  and  he 
brought  a  high  degree  of  ability  to  his  job.  He  is  an 
always  welcome  visitor  among  buyers  and  brokers, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

“Bob”  Mairs  has  been  “Dave’s”  assistant  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  has  proved  himself  a  fit  protege 
of  an  able  master.  “Bob”  is  a  popular  boy  among  the 
younger  generation — and  has  won  his  spurs. 

The  founding  of  a  sales  agency  for  canned  foods 
that  would  bring  to  this  product  the  real  salesman¬ 
ship  that  it  too  often  sadly  lacks,  is  known  to  have 
been  an  idea  in  the  back  of  “Dave”  Stevenson’s  head 
for  a  long  time,  and  naturally  he  picked  the  most 
promising  material  for  his  assistant.  So  “Dave”  and 
“Bob”  have  opened  for  business,  seeking  the  better 
class  of  accounts  that  should  be  susceptible  to  better 
market  prices  if  a  real  merchandising  effort  is  put  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  there  are  many  such.  They  have  both 
severed  their  connections  with  The  Torsch-Stevenson 
Corporation,  and  are  working  independently.  They 
intend  to  give  their  princpials  first  consideration  and 
a  constant  coverage  of  the  field.  They  have  been  looked 
upon  for  years  as  “cracker- jack”  salesmen  and  they 
believe  they  can  live  up  to  their  reputations,  and  as  a 
firm  will  be  a  real  worthwhile  factor  with  those  whom 
they  represent.  Certainly  a  host  of  friends  will  wish 
them  well. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  y^r  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  rnethods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  in  New  York  State  writes: 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  allowing  a  certain  vol- 
I  untary  group  or  two  of  retail  grocers  to  bill  me  for 
advertising  space  and  display  of  my  products.  I  am  anxious 
to  continue  this  cooperation  but  am  fearful  that  the  Master 
Food  Distributor’s  Code  when  adopted  will  not  allow  me  to 
do  so.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  I  will  lose  a  valu¬ 
able  source  of  sales  support.” 

I  know  the  average  canner,  miller,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer,  etc.,  all  feel  this  way.  Nor  can  any  man  say  at 
present  whether  or  not  they  are  right  in  their  con¬ 
clusions.  I  also  agree  with  our  friend  that  if  he  is 
not  allowed  to  co-operate  with  his  voluntary  groups 
in  advertising  and  window  display  work  that  his  dis¬ 
tribution  is  apt  to  suffer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  a  prediction  as  to  the 
eventual  outcome  of  this  portion  of  the  suggested 
code  and  its  final  set-up  but  let  us  consider  that  the 
code  has  been  adopted,  all  firms  are  determined  that 
they  will  no  longer  pay  for  advertising  support  from 
voluntary  groups  or  others  or  be  “chiseled”  out  of 
profits,  all  depending  on  the  way  you  look  at  the 
matter. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  A.  A.  A.  or  N.  R.  A. 
or  any  other  organization  will  not  long  succeed  in 
making  us  saints  over  night.  Voluntary  advertising 
groups  of  retailers  are  becoming  more  numerous  each 
day.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  We  are  all  organization 
minded,  we  are  being  forced  into  organizations 
whether  we  have  ever  believed  in  them  or  not  for  our 
particular  business.  In  every  paper  we  read  that  the 
day  of  the  lone  wolf  in  business  has  passed.  Many  of 
us  hope  we  may  never  again  see  individualistic  action 
as  rampant  as  in  the  past  decade. 

If  N.  R.  A.  goes  over  as  we  all  expect  and  hope,  you 
will  see  more  groupings  of  retailers  during  the  next 
year  than  you  have  seen  during  the  past  five  years 
put  together.  If  by  some  sad  trick  of  fate  or  destiny 
N.  R.  A.  does  not  succeed  to  any  great  degree  you 
will  see  even  more  of  a  rush  to  the  umbrella  of  group 
membership,  advertising,  buying  and  bargaining. 
Either  way  the  group  idea  of  doing  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow. 

Search  for  motives  prompting  group  organization 
of  retailers  in  the  past  and  you  will  find  as  a  primary 
one  that  of  being  able  to  offer  a  manufacturer  con¬ 


crete  advertising  and  sales  support  not  possible  from 
the  same  number  of  independent  retailers  when  un¬ 
organized.  Paralleling  the  organization  of  retail 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  better  service  to  manufac¬ 
turers  we  find  countless  national  manufacturers  and 
more  local  ones  all  ready  to  meet  these  well  organized 
groups  more  than  half  way  and  always  with  check¬ 
book  open  and  fountain  pen  well  filled. 

This  department  has  mentioned  from  time  to  time 
this  phase  of  merchandising  but  we  have  not  made  as 
plain  as  we  wish  to,  that  advertising  or  co-operative 
groups  of  retail  grocers  are  formed  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  their  income  must 
come  from  the  manufacturer  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
This  being  the  case,  canners  who  in  the  past  have 
sidestepped  advertising  with  the  voluntary  group 
whenever  possible  have  missed  an  opportunity  for 
business  building.  You  can  readily  see  too,  that  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  if  forty  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  group  income  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
manufacturers,  these  groups  would  in  many  cases 
have  to  go  out  of  business  if  this  were  cut  off. 

We  have  just  pointed  out  and  you  will  probably 
agree  that  organizations  are  to  increase  in  number, 
not  decrease  in  the  near  future.  This  being  the  case, 
we  do  not  feel  our  friend  formerly  contributing  to 
the  advertising  fund  of  a  retail  group  of  retailers 
need  fear  his  source  of  sales  support  will  be  cut  off. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  passed  up  chances 
to  advertise  with  such  organizations  in  the  past  let’s 
review  the  progress  of  one  which  will  soon  hold  its 
second  anniversary  sale. 

Two  years  ago  the  group  was  started  with  eighty- 
three  members  after  eight  months  organization  work 
in  a  city  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  population. 
Today  they  have  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  piem- 
bers ;  they  are  a  very  definite  factor  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  groceries  in  their  market. 

They  are  a  factor  of  importance  in  their  market 
for  a  number  of  very  good  reasons.  Just  consider 
what  some  of  them  are. 

First  they  advertise  weekly  in  two  leading  evening 
newspapers,  taking  a  minimum  of  eighty  inches  of 
space.  Approximately  twenty  items  are  advertised 
in  canned  foods  and  dry  groceries,  but  only  after  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  membership  have  the 
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advertised  items  in  stock.  Two  hundred  handbills  are 
furnished  each  member  weekly  without  charge,  more 
can  be  had,  if  needed,  at  cost.  These  handbills  are  a 
reproduction  of  the  newspaper  ads  but  with  specia.l 
meat  items  added  if  the  member  conducts  a  meat  de¬ 
partment  in  addition  to  his  sale  of  groceries.  Twenty 
one  price  tickets  are  supplied  weekly  also  from  four 
to  six  window  signs.  A  co-operating  canner  or  manu¬ 
facturer  does  not  get  his  ad  on  the  window  signs  each* 
time  it  is  advertised  but  they  do  get  impartial  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  matter. 

The  particular  group  I  am  writing  about  does  not 
sell  private  labels  to  any  great  extent. 

Not  all  voluntaries  are  as  well  organized  or  man¬ 
aged  as  the  one  I  have  described  but  in  the  main  they 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Whenever  a  canner  finds  after  investigation  of 
the  group  soliciting  his  advertising  support  that  they 
are  operated  along  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the 
one  about  which  I  am  writing  it  will  be  well  for  him 
to  support  it  as  far  as  lies  within  his  power  to  do  so. 
Especially  if  manufacturers  and  canners  factory 
label  lines  are  predominant  in  distribution  among  the 
group. 

If  any  reader  is  scary  about  continuing  to  support 
such  a  group,  I  certainly  would  not  withdraw  my  sup¬ 
port  until  actually  compelled  to  do  so.  The  service 
rendered,  it  seems  to  me,  is  specific,  constructive  and 
worth  all  it  costs.  Certainly  to  many  canners  unpre¬ 
pared  to  advertise  generally,  it  has  offered  an  adver¬ 
tising  opportunity  many  have  taken  advantage  of  to 
their  profitable  satisfaction.  And  an  opportunity 
which  I  hope  will  remain  wide  open  for  years  to  come. 

*  jft 

REPORTS  112  SEIZURES  IN  SEPTEMBER  UNDER 
NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW 

HE  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  initiat¬ 
ed  seizure  proceedings  against  112  consignments 
of  foods  and  drugs  during  September,  reports 
W.  G.  Campbell,  chief.  The  Administration  also  sent 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  prosecution  of  thirty-four  cases. 
Notification  was  received  from  Federal  courts  of  the 
termination  of  nine  criminal  prosecutions  of  violators. 
Fines  ranging  from  $10  to  $500  were  imposed. 

Federal  seizures  for  the  month  included  medicinal 
products  which  bore  false  and  fraudulent  claims  for 
the  cure  and  treatment  of  disease.  Among  these  were 
several  consignments  of  “Histeen,”  shipped  by  the  His- 
teen  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  was  labeled  with 
unjustifiable  claims  for  the  treatment  of  asthma  and 
hay  fever. 

Another  seizure  involved  a  large  consignment  of 
“Syl-Vette,”  shipped  by  Syl-Vette,  Inc.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  to  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  drug  store.  The  prod¬ 
uct  was  labeled  as  “a  new  safe  reducing  food,”  “a  nat¬ 
ural  reducing  food.”  The  article  is  high  in  food  value 
and  would  not,  of  itself,  effect  any  reduction  in  flesh. 

Other  seizures  involved  stocks  of  canned  salmon  and 
shrimp  found  to  be  partially  decomposed;  fresh  blue¬ 


berries  from  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  and  huckle¬ 
berries  from  Virginia,  which  were  removed  from  the 
market  because  of  maggot  infestation;  apples,  crab- 
apples,  and  apple  pomstce  which  carried  too  much  pois¬ 
onous  lead  or  arsenical  sprays ;  coffee  adulterated  \yith 
coffee  chaff  and  rye  cereal ;  worm-infested  fish ;  butter 
low  in  butterfat  content;  several  lots  of  foods  which 
were  found  to  be  untruthfully  labeled  as  to  the  quality 
contained  in  the  package. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
A  little  boy  was  saying  his  go-to-bed  prayers  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

“I  can’t  hear  you,  dear,”  his  mother  whispered. 
“Wasn’t  talking  to  you,”  said  the  small  one  firmly. 


WILT  RESISTANT 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Pure  Bred  Selected  Stocks 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933 
crop  Maryland  and  Alcross  strains  to 
offer  for  spot  or  future  delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS 
are  all  Fully  Resistant  to  Wilt.  This 
is  a  vital  feature  to  most  canners  in  the 
older  canning  sections. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Can¬ 
ners  Seed  PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  PICKLE.  BEET.  etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Pure  Bred  Canners  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT 


on  the  TOWSEND 
Strins  Bean  Cutter. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc 


Rome,  N.  Y. 


it  will  pay  you  to 
set  our  current  quota¬ 
tion. 


,  1933 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE- 

1  475  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tank 

2  360  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tanks 

1  80  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 

2  150  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

1  Olney  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Washer  with  one  extra 
screen  for  Lima  Beans 

1  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  No.  2  and  No.  2h  cans 
1  Ayars  Perfection  Filler  with  no  can,  no  fill  at¬ 
tachment,  good  as  new 
4  Sets  Copper  Coils 
1  Solder  Hand  Pack  Filler 
1  No.  3  Ideal  Stencil  Cutter 
1  Indiana  Pulper 
1  Kerns  Finisher 

3  40  X  72  Retorts 

12  Double  Bailed  Crates 
1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
1  Hand  Operated  Knapp  Labeller  and  Boxer 
1  20  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  40  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  Huntley  Shaker  Grader 
1  15  ft.  Monitor  Blancher 
1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 

A  considerable  amount  of  dimensions  1-3/16”  and 

1-15/16”  shafting 

Several  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Address  Box  A-1934  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED — One  Ayars  No.  10  Pea  and  Bean  Filler;  One 
Sterling  Potato  and  Beet  Peeler;  One  Sterling  Dicer. 
Late  models  wanted.  State  how  long  used,  condition, 
and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1935  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1327;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


LAP  EIVD  paste:  (ATo.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnishetl, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hanil  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


LEADING  A  BETTER  LIFE 

A  state  health  officer  in  Virginia  relates  in  The 
Survey  the  story  of  a  farmer  who  was  delivering  vege¬ 
tables  to  a  public  sanitarium.  A  patient  saluted  him. 

“You’re  a  farmer,  ain’t  yuh?’’ 

The  farmer  allowed  that  he  was. 

“I  used  to  be  a  farmer  once,”  said  the  guest  of  the 
state. 

“Did  yuh?” 

“Yes.  Say,  stranger,  did  yuh  ever  try  bein’  crazy?” 

The  farmer  never  had,  and  started  to  move  on. 

“Well,  you  oughta  try  it,”  was  the  ex-farmer’s  part¬ 
ing  shot.  “It  beats  farmin’  all  hollow.” 

THE  DIPLOMAT 

Judge — Prisoner,  the  jury  finds  you  guilty. 

Prisoner — That’s  all  right,  Judge;  I  know  you’re  too 
intelligent  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  say. 

Scared  Husband — You  say  you  found  a  letter  in  a 
woman’s  handwriting  in  my  pocket  this  morning?  I 
don’t  know  how  it  got  there 

Irate  Wife — I  do !  I  gave  it  to  you  to  mail  two  weeks 
ago. 

FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  lecturer  in  the  Midlands  asked  the  reporter  of  the 
local  paper  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  not  to 
publish  any  of  the  statements  he  had  made,  as  he  had 
two  more  lectures  to  give,  and  he  was  afraid  that  such 
information  might  spoil  the  attendance  at  them : 

The  reporter  was  rather  annoyed,  but  agreed  to  do 
what  the  other  had  asked.  But  the  next  day  the  lec¬ 
turer  was  horrified  to  read  in  his  morning  paper: 

“Mr.  Tootle  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  in  the 
church  and  told  some  very  good  stories,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  cannot  be  printed.” 

CONCRETE  EVIDENCE 

Prospective  Tenant — If,  as  you  say,  this  house  has 
been  recently  occupied,  how  do  you  explain  the  win¬ 
dows  that  are  all  broken  in? 

Real  Estate  Man — Well,  sir,  my  partner  will  insist 
on  satisfying  every  inquirer  that  this  house  is  only  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  bus  line. 

A  LUCKY  FIND 

The  midday  whistle  had  blown  when  Murphy 
.shouted : 

“Has  anyone  seen  me  vest?” 

“Sure,  Murphy,”  said  Pat,  “and  ye’ve  got  it  on.” 

“Right  and  I  have,”  replied  Murphy,  gazing  sol¬ 
emnly  at  his  bosom,  “and  it’s  a  good  thing  ye  seen  it, 
or  I’d  have  gone  home  without  it.” 


Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Mis8  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont  Can. 
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FULL  DATA 
ON  CANNED  FOODS 


Hundreds  of  questions  are  com¬ 
ing  up  about  canned  foods. 
The  problem  will  be  simplified 
if  you  have  on  hand  a  copy  of 

THE  1933  ALMANAC 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

Answers  pretty  nearly  any  ques¬ 
tion  concering  Canned  Foods. 
The  Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
offical,  compilation  of  this  in¬ 
dustry’s  statistics,  all  under  one 
cover—the  only  one  published. 

One  copy  of  The  Almanac  is  re¬ 
ceived  free  by  all  subscribers  to 
The  Canning  Trade.  Extra 
copies  $1.00  each. 

When  ordering  an  extra  copy  please 
inclose  check  or  cash  with  your 
order  to  save  time,  postage,  etc. 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore/  Maryland 


October  16, 19SS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Quiet  But  Very  Firm — Indiana  Finishing  Its  Tomato 
Run — Sell  the  Goods  When  You  Get  Your  Price — Some 
Happenings  of  Interest. 

Quiet — The  buyers  and  distributors  of  canned 
foods  have  not  been  able  to  respond  to  the 
N.  R.  A.’s  appeal  to  “buy  now,"  the  campaign 
which  began  this  week,  because  they  are  still  busy 
taking  in  and  distributing  goods  either  bought  as 
futures  or  earlier  as  spots.  If  the  consumers  answer  to 
this  urge  it  will  bring  back  normal  buying  in  the 
canned  foods  market  sooner  than  otherwise.  This 
week  we  are  just  where  we  were  last  week,  so  far  as 
market  conditions  are  concerned.  Prices  are  holding 
very  firm,  and  confidence  is  reported  in  all  sections. 
Another  week  with  no  weakness  shown  in  any  line  of 
canned  foods  anywhere! 

Some  buyers  may  object  that  there  was  some  weak¬ 
ness  in  Indiana  tomatoes,  through  the  sale  of  No.  2s 
at  80c  instead  of  the  85c  that  is  the  ruling  figure.  That 
is  an  exception  and  not  the  market  rule.  The  sellers 
may  have  wanted  some  quick  money  and  made  the 
cut  to  get  it,  but  that  does  not  make  the  market  in 
Indiana  80c,  and  if  any  buyers  think  it  does  try  to 
buy  goods  there  and  they  will  pay  85c,  or  go  without. 
Incidentally  Indiana  is  finishing  up  a  quite  good  sea¬ 
son  on  tomato  canning,  but  it  is  ending  now.  It  looks 
better  than  it  actually  is,  through  contrast  if  you 
please,  or  because  the  outlook  was  so  gloomy  earlier 
in  the  season  and  then,  due  to  good  rains  and  fine 
weather,  improved  so  noticeably  that  an  appearance 
of  a  good  season  was  caused.  They  will  not  equal  last 
year’s  or  a  normal  pack  of  tomatoes  we  are  told  by 
those  who  ought  to  know.  It  is  fortunate  that  they 
have  been  thus  benefitted  and  been  able  to  add  in  any 
way  to  the  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  because  they 
are  needed,  and  needed  badly.  If  “luck”  of  this  kind 
had  not  happened  tomato  prices  would  have  gone  out 
of  reach,  and  that  would  not  have  been  good. 

The  Ozarks,  too,  have  done  better  than  early  prom¬ 
ises  indicated  but  there  again  the  buyer  who  has  been 
hoping  for  a  heavy  addition  to  supplies,  enough  to 
break  the  market,  will  be  disappointed.  California 
has  been  enjoying  the  best  kind  of  tomato  weather 
and  making  the  most  of  her  reduced  tomato  acreage, 
but  the  answer  to  that  improved  prospect  is  the  high 
prices  ruling  by  California  tomato  canners.  They  have 


not  enough  tomatoes  out  there  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  they  are  trying  to  stretch  out  the  supply 
so  that  it  will  take  care  of  the  market,  hence  the  high 
prices. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  canners 
who  have  any  spot  goods  for  sale.  They  know  their 
value  and  they  are  holding  for  their  price,  as  they 
very  sensibly  should  do.  But  they  must  not  become 
hoggish.  When  your  price  is  offered  take  it  and  be 
satisfied.  Never  was  the  entire  consuming  public  so 
absolutely  compelled  to  spend  its  money  carefully,  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as  possible.  Don’t  be  blinded  by  the 
foolish  cry  “oh!  there’s  plenty  of  money  around.” 
There  is  not.  There  is  not  an  individual  that  is  not 
hard  pressed,  even  our  formerly  very  rich  and  very 
comfortable.  Our  whole  people  are  standing  the  gaff 
nobly,  are  carrying  on  magnificiently,  but  they  must 
be  cooperated  with  in  this.  Nothing  hurts  a  noble 
character  of  that  kind  more  than  to  be  obliged  to 
“pinch  the  penny”  unless  it  be  to  be  “called”  for  such 
pinching.  So  this  is  no  time  to  take  an  unfair  profit. 

Events — The  week  has  been  filled  with  the  news 
of  the  hearings  on  the  Master  Code  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  battle  has  been  raging  famously  but  to 
no  decision  up  to  the  time  we  go  to  press,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  quick  decision  can  be  made. 

The  industry  is  fortunate  in  the  announcement  just 
made  that  George  W.  Cobb,  who  retired  some  time  ago 
from  the  position  of  Sales  Manager  of  the  American 
Can  Company,  and  who  before  that  had  been  an  ex¬ 
perienced  canner  in  New  York  State — born  and  bred 
in  the  canning  business — ^has  been  appointed  Indus¬ 
trial  Advisor  for  the  hearings  of  Codes,  in  charge  of 
the  code  for  the  Canning  and  Packing  Machinery 
Institute.  Their  hearing  was  set  for  this  week,  and 
they  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  this  experience 
in  charge.  “George,”  as  the  industry  always  loved 
to  know  him,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association,  and  it  was 
his  own  expression  that  he  was  wet-nurse  to  the  Sani¬ 
tary  can,  the  style  can  now  used  universally.  So  the 
Government  could  not  have  secured  a  better  man  for 
the  job,  and  was  lucky  in  being  able  to  call  him  out  of 
retirement  to  serve  for  this  purpose.  But  he  is  made 
of  that  sort  of  stuff,  always  ready  to  serve  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  mankind,  wherever  possible. 

Canners  everywhere  may  sit  back  easy  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  goods  they  sold  earlier  are  now  being 
distributed,  and  the  money  coming  in,  and  that  the 
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buyers  will  soon  be  back  in  the  market  for  more,  will¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  pay  the  prices.  This  renewed  buying 
may  start  earlier  than  usual,  since  all  supplies,  in  all 
hands,  even  among  consumers,  are  down  to  a  low 
ebb.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  this  time  should  not 
cause  any  weakness  in  the  prices  among  first  sellers. 
The  canners’  position  is  strong. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Holds  Firm — Definite  Evidence  of  Improvement  in  This 
Industry — Tomatoes  Being  Strongly  Held — ^Applesauce  Prices 
Better — Spinach  Selling  Freely — ^White  Corn  Wanted. 

New  York,  October  12,  1933. 

ARKET — Little  change  developed  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  picture  during  the  past  week  with 
distributors  continuing  to  move  out  stocks 
against  contracts  and  paying  little  attention  to  spot 
trading.  Despite  the  lack  of  active  inquiries  by  buyers, 
prices  held  firm  as  packers’  schedules  continued  strong. 

CODES — The  market  is  following  closely  the  pro- 
gres  of  the  code  hearings  in  Washington  which  started 
this  week.  The  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the 
food  trade  representatives  and  A.  A.  A.  officials  has 
caused  some  unfavorable  comment  in  food  circles 
where  it  is  felt  that  the  A.  A.  A.  is  not  giving  the  dis¬ 
tributors  a  fair  deal. 

DIVIDEND — As  forecast  in  this  column  some  time 
ago.  Continental  Can  yesterday  boosted  the  dividend 
rate  on  the  common  stock  to  a  $2.50  annual  rate  with 
the  declaration  of  a  quarterly  disbursement  of  62l/^c, 
payable  November  15  to  holders  of  record  October  25. 
Previously  the  company  paid  60c  quarterly. 

“Encouraging  reports  are  now  coming  in  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions  from  many  of  our  customers,  partic¬ 
ularly  canners,  as  a  result  of  better  prices  for  their 
products,’’  0.  C.  Huffman,  president,  said  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  increase.  “Today’s  action  by  the  directors,  I 
believe,  not  only  reflects  the  improvement  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  indicates  our  greater  confidence  with 
respect  to  business  generally.” 

TOMATOES — While  reports  of  offerings  slightly 
under  current  levels  continue  in  the  market,  they  are 
of  small  importance  and  cannot  be  accurately  inter¬ 
preted  as  any  indication  of  a  softening  of  the  general 
price  structure.  While  in  one  or  two  scattered  in¬ 
stances  where  liquidation  may  have  been  necessary 
for  personal  reasons  and  offerings  have  been  made  at 
prices  under  the  current  market  level,  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  continue  strong  with  offerings  limited. 

Few  canners  are  offering  stocks  at  the  present  time 
in  the  South  with  some  buyers  reported  to  be  storing 
purchases  against  the  higher  prices  which  must  inevit¬ 
ably  result  early  in  1934. 

PUMPKIN — Offerings  of  new  pack  Jersey  squash 
and  pumpkin  are  being  firmly  held  at  the  recently  an¬ 


nounced  levels  as  preliminary  reports  indicate  a  short 
crop  this  season. 

Western  pumpkin  crops  are  reported  to  be  the 
lightest  in  many  years  and  this  will  play  an  important 
part  in  moving  the  local  product  along,  trade  circles 
feel. 

APPLESAUCE — Some  lifting  of  the  pressure  on 
up-state  New  York  applesauce  prices  was  in  evidence 
this  week  with  the  price  list  slightly  stronger. 

Reports  from  up-state  canning  circles  indicated  that 
some  of  the  offering  packers  had  received  still  rebukes 
from  their  financial  backers  on  the  cut-throat  com¬ 
petitive  methods  used  which  had  brought  prices 
sharply  under  opening  levels. 

SPINACH — Pacific  Coast  dispatches  disclose  that 
sales  on  winter  pack  spinach  have  been  very  good  with 
some  of  the  more  optimistic  packers  holding  that  the 
new  pack  will  be  cleaned  up  by  the  time  it  is  all  in  the 
cans. 

Prices  are  firmly  sustained  at  $1.25  for  2V^s,  with 
the  higher  level  necessary  in  view  of  the  increased  op¬ 
erating  costs  due  to  higher  labor  expenses  and  other 
items. 

CORN — Good  inquiries  for  fancy  white  corn  in  the 
spot  market  were  reported  during  the  past  week  as  this 
item  continued  in  short  supply.  Also  buyers  are  ex¬ 
periencing  some  difficulties  in  fulfilling  requirements 
for  gallons,  with  all  grades  of  corn  in  this  size  in  good 
demand  under  the  stimulous  of  small  stocks  held  by 
first  hands. 

FRUITS — The  situation  holds  unchanged  with  goods 
moving  out  against  contracts  but  little  new  business 
reported.  Stocks  are  moving  at  code  minimums  with 
the  exception  of  those  contracts  signed  before  the  code 
became  effective. 

Administrator  Peek  has  made  no  further  move  in 
his  campaign  to  have  distributors  adjust  their  con¬ 
tracts  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  prices  for 
canned  peaches  conform  with  the  minimum  set  in  the 
marketing  agreement. 

SALMON — Prices  are  holding  largely  unchanged 
in  this  group  despite  the  lull  in  buying  activity.  Some 
easing  off  in  prices  in  pink  salmon  brought  forth  offer¬ 
ings  at  levels  slightly  under  current  prices  but  these 
are  reported  small  and  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Factors  quoting  the  lower  prices  emphasize 
that  they  are  for  immediate  shipment  only. 

BROKERS — Ashenfeiter  &  Balfe,  Inc.,  local  brokers 
representing  McGovern  and  McGovern,  announced  this 
week  that  E.  B.  McGovern  has  notified  them  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  the  business,  which  was  formerly 
owned  by  E.  B.  and  J.  F.  McGovern.  J.  F.  McGovern 
died  last  month. 

The  firm  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same  name 
and  without  any  change  in  the  personnel  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  addition  to  the  sales  staff  of  E.  B.  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  brother,  Arthur,  formerly  with  the  Western 
States  Grocery  Company  of  Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Bperinl  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Meaning  of  the  Blue  Eagle — Market  Firm  and  Steady — Indiana 
Tomato  Pack  Finished — Looking  for  $1.00  No.  2  Tomatoes — 
Corn  Prices  Holding — Peas  Quiet — Fine  Quality  Pumpkin — 
Fruit  Situation  Cleared  and  Trading  Moving 
Normally — Lobster  Very  Scarce. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  12,  1933. 

HE  BLUE  EAGLE — The  words  of  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  leaders  in  the  grocery  field  might  be  more 
than  proper  to  print  in  your  worthy  paper,  Mr. 
Editor.  That  leader  said  in  part : 

“For  centuries  the  eagle  has  spread  its  wings 
on  the  standards  of  marching  hosts.  Down  the 
corridors  of  time  the  eagle  borne  aloft  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  symbol  of  conquest.  Today  the 
eagle,  symbol  of  N.  R.  A.,  again  leads  a  host  into 
battle — one  of  the  most  significant  battles  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  history — a  battle  in  which  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  rewarded,  by  the  complete  and  last¬ 
ing  restoration  of  national  comfort  and  well¬ 
being.  Business  leaders  of  the  nation  have  swung 
into  line  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Blue  Eagle, 
determined  to  give  the  N.  R.  A.  their  earnest  and 
wholehearted  support.  They  realize  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  N.  R.  A.  code — adjustment  of  com¬ 
petition  and  production,  shorter  labor  hours, 
elevated  wage  levels,  increased  prices  and  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power — are  directed  solely  to 
one  dominant  goal — national  industrial  recov¬ 
ery.  They  realize,  also,  that  this  goal  can  be 
brought  nearer — reached  more  quickly — by  in¬ 
tensifying  individual  effort  and  increasing  their 
own  capacity  for  business.” 

""general  situation — Canned  foods  continue 
more  than  steady  and  the  market  is  firm  all  along 
the  line.  Buying,  however,  is  somewhat  sluggish  and 
confined  more  or  less  to  routine  or  fill-in  business. 
As  a  result  values  are  held  within  a  narrow  range. 
Our  jobbers  are  busy  shipping  out  their  future  orders 
and  the  new  business  daily  recorded,  is  reported  as 
greater  in  volume  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  Some 
complaint  is  noted  among  the  chains  as  to  a  slowing 
down  of  consumer  demand. 

TOMATOES — Some  little  easiness  crept  into  this 
market.  Several  Indiana  canners  who  were  holding 
No.  2  tin  full  standards  firm  at  85c,  let  go  at  80c  in 
order  to  move  a  few  cars,  make  a  quick  turn,  etc. 
The  pack  in  Indiana  is  about  completed.  There  are 
still  quite  a  lot  of  tomatoes  in  the  fields  but  the  fruit 
is  ripening  so  slow  that  the  canners  cannot  operate 
more  than  half  a  day  at  a  time.  Indeed  several  can¬ 
neries  operated  only  three  half  days  all  last  week. 
The  weather  has  been  rather  chilly  too  and  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  light  frosts.  It  looks  as  if  it  is  going 
to  be  a  season  where  the  tomato  crop  will  just  “peter” 
out  and  not  be  subjected  to  any  killing  frost  or  freeze. 

Confidence  has  been  expressed  by  many  canners, 
fortunate  in  having  a  small  surplus  over  their  future 


orders,  that  No.  2  tin  full  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
will  sell  at  $1.00  per  dozen  F.  0.  B.  shipping  point 
before  the  winter  is  very  far  advanced.  That’s  opti¬ 
mism  for  you,  isn’t  it?  From  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  however,  one  cannot  blame  them  for  having  such 
optimism.  It  is  reported  that  the  Tri-States  will  be 
from  2l^  to  3  million  cases  short  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction;  that  the  Ozarks  cannot  possibly  pack  as 
many  as  last  year  and  that  it  will  crowd  Indiana  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  as  in  1932.  All  in  all,  the 
tomato  situation  looks  very  strong  ahead.  Today’s 
prices  that  prevail  in  Indiana  are : 

No.  1  tins,  standards,  extra  standards  55c;  No. 
2  tins,  standards  80c,  extra  standards  85c;  No.  2i/4 
tins,  standards  $1.05,  extra  standards  $1.10;  No.  10 
tins,  standards  $4.00,  extra  standards  $4.50. 

CORN — A  broad  demand  has  prevailed  for  No.  2 
tin  standard  corn.  75c  F.  0.  B.  cannery  seems  to  be 
the  low  although  here  and  there,  a  few  lots  have  been 
purchased  at  70  to  721/2C  F.  0.  B.  Ohio  and  Iowa 
points.  There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  Country  Gentlemen  corn  with  prices 
firm  on  that  grade  and  variety  at  85c  F.  0.  B.  can¬ 
nery.  No.  2  tin  fancy  Country  Gentlemen  is  quoted 
at  $1.00  Indiana  cannery  to  $1.10  Illinois  cannery. 
Whole  grain,  both  white  and  yellow,  has  been  wanted 
in  Chicago  and  we  understand  heavy  sales  have  been 
made.  No.  1  tin  corn  is  scarce  and  where  found  has 
commanded  60  to  62i/^c. 

PEAS — Not  much  business  going  on  in  this  item. 
Those  Wisconsin  canners,  fortunate  in  having  a  small 
surplus,  are  not  pressing  the  goods  on  the  market. 
The  Chicago  trade  is  looking  for  the  popular  sellers 
like — No.  2  tin  standard.  No.  3  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin 
standard.  No.  4  Alaskas,  but  these  are  just  about  as 
scarce  as  the  proverbial  “hen’s  teeth.”  Some  little 
interest  was  noted  this  week  and  one  or  two  lots  of — 
No.  2  tin  fancy.  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas,  were  sold  at 
prices  (so  we  understand)  of  around  $1.50. 

PUMPKIN — The  pack  is  on  in  southern  Indiana. 
Deliveries  have  been  made  to  our  local  trade.  The 
quality  is  reported  as  exceptionally  fine  this  year. 
The  market  continues  firm  with  prices  the  same  as 
quoted  in  this  column  a  week  ago.  A  prominent 
Illinois  canner  whose  reputation  for  packing  extra 
fine  quality  is  second  to  none,  is  reported  to  having 
sold  out  his  entire  pack  on  the  basis  of  $3.25  F.  0.  B. 
his  station  for  No.  10  tins. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  The  Chicago  trade 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  injunction  proceedings 
by  the  A.  A.  A.  to  restrain  the  violations  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Peach  Code  and  the  outcome  of  that  suit 
against  the  Calistan  Company  should  pave  the  way 
for  a  clearer  program  from  now  on.  Indeed  it  has 
been  said  that  the  decision  should  remove  many  of 
the  obstacles  that  have  arisen. 

More  buying  of  California  peaches  has  been  noted 
although  the  orders  have  been  confined  to  small  lots 
and  brokers  are  busy  making  up  pool  cars.  No.  10 
tin  standard  and  No.  10  tin  choice  (both  halves  and 
sliced),  are  reported  in  short  supply  on  the  coast. 
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The  same  applies  to  No.  1  tall  and  No.  2  tin.  Rumor 
has  it  that  the  minimum  code  prices,  especially  on 
these  numbers,  are  likely  to  be  advanced  at  an  early 
date. 

CHERRIES — (RSP)  All  is  quiet  along  the  cherry 
front.  Business  has  been  confined  to  small  parcels. 
No.  10  SEL  RSP  cherries  are  held  firm  at  $5.25  F.  0. 
B.  Michigan  cannery.  The  baker  supply  houses  (who 
handle  heavily  of  the  item)  report  more  gratifying 
sales  the  past  two  or  three  months  than  for  a  year. 
No.  2  select  red  sour  pitted  cherry  juice  have  been  very 
slow  of  sale.  The  chains  (large  users  last  year  of  the 
item)  claim  that  the  sale  has  been  “killed”  because  of 
the  higher  prices  the  canners  now  ask. 

SALMON — Inactivity  has  ruled  on  this  fish  line. 
Offerings  of  No.  1  tall  pink  made  at  $1.12i/o  to  $1.15, 
Coast,  fell  on  disinterested  ears. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  canners  apparently  didn’t 
get  through  their  close  organization  such  as  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  were  led  to  believe  when  the  matter  of  a 
shrimp  code  first  came  up  several  weeks  ago.  No.  1 
tall  fancy  medium  has  been  offered  at  $1,  Gulf,  and 
No.  1  tall  fancy  large  at  $1.10,  Gulf.  We  have  not 
learned  of  any  lower  quotations. 

LOBSTER — The  market  seems  to  be  as  bare  as  old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard.  Brokers  representing 
Canadian  interests  say  that  their  principals  are  sold  up 
to  the  last  case.  It  is  hard  to  locate  any  lobster. 

CHICAGO  WEEK — There  are  plenty  of  “goings  on” 
in  this  Big  Town.  Last  week  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  visit  here ;  the  big  American  Legion  Convention ; 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  and  now — this 
week,  equally  big  doings  are  on  at  the  Century  of 
Progress.  At  the  Old  World  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893,  they  had  a  Chicago  Day.  At  this  year’s  World’s 
Fair,  it  is  Chicago  Week.  Every  day,  something  special 
is  provided  in  the  program.  Tell  your  readers,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  this  greatest  of  World’s  Fair  closes  No¬ 
vember  1st.  Tell  them  to  come  to  Chicago  and  visit  it 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  in  Step  With  Other  Products — Production  Waiting  for 
Consumption  to  Catch  Up — Very  Little  Shrimp  Being  Canned — 
Outlook  Poor  for  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  12,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  the  same  manner  as  the  output  of 
the  average  industry  and  that  is  in  low  gear. 

Heavy  production  is  not  very  much  in  evidence  in 
any  line  of  manufacture  at  present  and  this  shows  that 
the  sea  food  canning  industry  is  faring  about  as  well 
as  any. 

A  few  months  ago,  before  the  N.  R.  A.  went  into 
effect,  there  was  a  wild  rush  to  buy  in  order  to  get  in 
on  the  low  price,  as  commodities  would  advance  when 
the  increase  pay  of  labor  would  go  into  effect,  but  as 


this  speeding  up  of  buying  and  production  were  specu¬ 
lative,  both  the  buying  and  production  have  slowed 
down  considerably  since  the  N.  R.  A.  went  into  effect, 
inasmuch  as  consumption  did  not  increase  to  anywhere 
the  extent  that  production  did.  Therefore  a  big  sur¬ 
plus  has  been  accumulated  that  is  serving  as  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  progress  of  the  N.  R.  A.  movement. 

In  consequence  production  will  have  to  be  brought 
practically  to  a  standstill  in  order  to  allow  the  surplus 
to  be  consumed  and  now  business  is  suffering  from  the 
reaction  of  the  unwarranted  overproduction  and  spec¬ 
ulative  buying.  The  hard  part  about  it  is  that  it  does 
not  only  affect  those  that  indulged  in  the  gambling 
stunt,  but  it  affects  business  in  general. 

The  A.  H.  Daughdrill  plant  at  Bayou  La  Batre 
turned  out  its  initial  shrimp  pack  two  weeks  ago  and 
has  been  operating  right  along  ever  since.  This  is  the 
only  canning  plant  in  operation  in  Alabama  at  pres¬ 
ent,  although  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  announced  that  they  would  start  up  one  of  their 
plants  in  Bayou  La  Batre  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  canned  very  few  shrimp  this  sea¬ 
son  on  account  of  labor  troubles,  which  has  kept  the 
factories  idle  the  best  part  of  the  shrimp  canning  sea¬ 
son.  Biloxi  is  packing  a  few  shrimp  again,  but  only  in 
a  limited  way. 

Louisiana  turned  out  a  good  pack  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  but  it  has  slowed  down  considerably  lately  in 
order  to  hold  the  surplus  to  a  safe  limit. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  to  $1.10  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  according  to  the  grade. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  tongers  that  have  worked 
the  reefs  in  Alabama  report  that  there  are  very  few 
oysters  available  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  prospects 
are  very  poor  for  an  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  this  sea¬ 
son.  However,  there  have  not  been  enough  tongers  out 
to  get  a  complete  survey  of  the  reefs  and  planting  beds, 
hence  a  thorough  inspection  by  the  crew  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  have  to  take  place  before  it  is  definitely 
determined  the  amount  of  shrimp  available. 

At  any  rate,  there  will  hardly  be  any  oysters  canned 
until  December  1st. 

There  has  been  a  general  clean  up  of  all  stock  of  cove 
oysters  in  this  section,  hence  the  season  will  open  un¬ 
der  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  weather  turned  cool  here  last  week  and  we’ve 
had  mornings  of  48  and  50  degrees,  which  has  boosted 
the  sale  of  fresh  oysters,  but  as  there  has  been  only 
a  small  fleet  of  boats  engaged  in  tonging  oysters,  due 
to  the  hot  weather  that  preceded  this  cool  spell,  there 
have  not  been  enough  oysters  produced  to  supply  the 
increased  demand. 

Oysters  all  over  the  East  and  South  have  been  poor, 
which  indicates  that  high  tide  and  hot  weather  has  been 
general  all  over  the  oyster  producing  section  of  the 
country  and  this  cool  spell  is  welcomed  by  the  oyster- 
men  and  coalmen. 

It  seems  that  we  had  a  record  weather  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  because  the  newspapers  reported  that  October 
9th  this  year  was  the  coldest  October  9th  that  we  have 
had  in  12  years,  and  it  was  50  degrees. 
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This  is  pretty  weather  and  it  peps  up  folks  and  busi¬ 
ness  as  well. 

In  the  mornings  you  have  to  put  on  your  coat  to  be 
comfortable,  it  warms  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
it  cools  off  at  night,  which  enables  us  to  sleep  well. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Weather  Helps  Some  Crops — ^Tomatoes  in  the  Lead — 
Pear  Harvest  Over — Beans  Promise  to  be  in  the  Barns  Before 
Rainy  Weather — Demand  for  Spinach  Continues — Now  Using 
Abandoned  Pineapple  Land  in  Hawaii  for  Vegetables — Firm 
Gets  No  Benefit  From  Peaches  Packed  in  Excess  of  Quota. 

San  Francisco,  October  12,  1933. 

Fine  weather — warm  weather  is  paying  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  belated  visit  and  new  records  for  high 
temperatures  have  been  made  at  several  points. 
In  Southern  California  and  in  the  great  interior  val¬ 
leys,  the  century  mark  was  reached  during  the  first 
week  in  October  and  even  San  Francisco,  noted  for  its 
even  and  cool  climate,  saw  the  thermometer  rise  into 
the  nineties.  Late  crops  in  general  were  benefitted, 
about  the  only  damage  being  to  grapes,  which  suffered 
somewhat  from  sunburn,  with  similar  damage  to  ber¬ 
ries.  The  warm  weather  ripened  tomatoes  rapidly  and 
colored  them  in  splendid  shape  and  sped  up  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  beans  and  similar  field  crops. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  continue  to  hold  the  mar¬ 
ket  spotlight,  with  the  demand  active  and  holdings 
limited.  Tentative  prices  have  been  named  by  most 
canners,  although  here  and  there  an  operator  may  be 
found  who  has  not  brought  out  a  list.  The  scarcity  of 
tomatoes  in  some  other  producing  centers  is  turning 
the  attention  of  buyers  to  California  and  inquiries  are 
coming  from  places  rarely  ever  served  by  this  market. 
Canners  are  very  firm  in  their  ideas,  with  the  small 
packer  demanding  about  as  much  for  his  product  as 
the  large  one  with  an  established  reputation.  Prices 
have  not  changed  during  the  week  but  it  would  occa¬ 
sion  no  surprise  if  lists  were  soon  revised  upward. 
Lists  are  now  generally  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  for 
No.  21/^  standards  and  an  advance  to  $1.15  is  under 
consideration. 

PEARS — Warm  weather  has  hastened  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  pears  and  most  of  this  crop  is  off  the  trees. 
The  demand  for  the  fresh  product  has  been  fairly 
active  through  the  season  so  that  no  large  surplus  has 
been  turned  over  to  canners,  making  it  possible  to 
hold  the  pack  down.  Prices  have  firmed  up  somewhat 
on  Pacific  Northwest  pears  and  this  has  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  California  pack. 

BEANS — The  harvesting  of  beans  in  California  is 
in  full  swing,  aided  by  the  warm  weather,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  suggests  that  the  crop 
will  be  under  cover  before  the  rainy  season  commences. 
The  bean  market  here  is  rather  weak,  with  but  a  lim¬ 
ited  demand  from  the  actual  consumnig  centers.  Limas 


and  baby  limas,  in  which  canners  are  interested,  are 
showing  particular  weakness.  Limas  are  quoted  at 
$5.30  and  $5.35  at  country  loading  points,  and  at  $5.45 
and  $5.50,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco,  with  baby  limas 
quoted  at  $4.10  and  $4.20  for  country  loading  or  San 
Francisco  docks,  respectively.  Prices  on  these  varie¬ 
ties  have  declined  about  40c  a  hundred  during  the 
past  ten  days  and  most  other  varieties  have  shown  a 
corresponding  settling  in  price. 

SPINACH — The  demand  for  spinach  is  keeping  up 
at  a  steady  rate  and  stocks  are  getting  very  low.  Can¬ 
ners  are  doing  considerable  trading  among  themselves 
in  an  effort  to  fill  orders  in  full,  but  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  hold  of  even  small  lots  of  the  No.  1  and 
the  No.  10  sizes.  Interest  is  now  commencing  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  No.  2  size,  held  at  $1.05.  It  is  still 
possible  to  purchase  No.  214  fancy  spring  pack  spin¬ 
ach  at  $1.30,  but  most  canners  are  now  quoting  this 
at  $1.35. 

PINEAPPLE — With  the  abandonment  of  consider¬ 
able  pineapple  acreage  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  grow¬ 
ers  are  turning  their  attention  to  vegetables  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  ev^en  being  made  to  California,  which 
formed  a  profitable  market  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Gold  Rush.  Much  abandoned  pineapple  land  is  being 
given  over  to  potatoes  and  during  the  past  eight 
months  the  largest  shipments  of  these  in  seventy-five 
years  were  made  to  the  mainland.  The  canning  of 
tomato  juice  on  the  Islands  has  been  launched  on  a 
limited  scale  and  experiments  are  being  made  with 
other  vegetables.  Hawaiian  jellies  and  jams,  from 
such  fruits  as  poha,  guava,  papaia,  and  the  like,  have 
been  sold  in  mainland  markets  for  years,  but  in  small 
quantities  only.  An  organized  effort  to  expand  this 
industry  is  under  way.  Pineapple  canneries  have 
ample  equipment  for  handling  specialties  and  would 
welcome  a  market  for  these,  especially  items  that 
would  include  the  use  of  pineapple. 

Packers  of  pineapple  are  interested  in  a  cable  from 
Paris,  received  at  Washington  and  relayed  to  the 
Coast,  concerning  the  marking  of  canned  pineapple 
packed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  advice  sets 
forth  that  “pending  further  consideration  and  official 
decision.  Customs  authorities  rule  provisionally  that 
pineapple  packed  in  Hawaii  should  be  marked 
“Hawaii.”  Embossing  or  sinking  not  required  if  let¬ 
ters  at  least  two  centimeters  high.  Additional  words 
such  as  “Product  of,”  “Packed  in,”  “Made  in,”  “Im¬ 
ported  from,”  etc.,  are  not  required  but  may  be  used 
if  desired.” 

THE  N.  R.  A.  TEST — In  a  decision  handed  down 
at  San  Francisco  by  federal  judge  A.  F.  St.  Sure,  the 
United  States  Government  won  its  first  major  court 
fight  to  test  the  status  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  a  part  of  the  N.  R.  A.  program.  After  listening 
to  an  impassioned  argument  by  James  Lawrence  Fly, 
special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  Judge  St.  Sure  made  permanent  an  injunction 
against  Calistan  Packers,  Inc.,  Modesto  peach  can¬ 
ners  against  further  violating  the  cling  peach  market¬ 
ing  agreement.  The  Modesto  concern  presented  no 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


DISTRIBUTORS’  EYES  ON  WASHINGTON  AS  HEARINGS 
ON  PROPOSED  CODES  OF  LABOR,  WAGES  AND 
TRADE  PRACTICES  IN  GROCERY  INDUSTRY 
MEET  FURTHER  DELAYS 

Events  in  Washington  held  the  attention  of  the  entire  food 
distributing  trade  as  public  hearings  on  wholesale  and 
retail  grocer  labor  and  wages  codes  and  the  master  code  for 
the  entire  grocery  industry  began. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  nothing  definite  had  been  settled 
in  any  of  the  three  hearings,  with  the  hearings  on  the  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  hours  and  wages  resulting  in  a  deadlock 
while  the  hearings  before  A.  A.  A.  officials  on  the  proposed 
master  code  had  come  to  nothing  concrete. 

A  temporary  postponement  of  the  hearing  on  the  retail  gro¬ 
cery  code  was  ordered  by  Deputy  Administrator  A.  D.  White- 
side,  after  the  wage  question  had  caused  a  serious  split-up  in 
the  retail  group.  In  announcing  the  temporary  delay,  Mr. 
Whiteside  said  labor  representatives  had  protested  against  some 
provisions  of  the  code  and  as  their  viewpoint  was  moderate,  he 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  these  adjustments. 

Also,  the  sharp  difference  of  opinion  shown  by  the  larger 
corporate  chains  and  the  smaller  independent  grocers  on  several 
of  the  code’s  provisions  must  be  settled  before  the  code  can  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  he  said. 

In  an  all-day  hearing,  which  brought  forth  many  complaints 
about  the  code,  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
union  labor  officials  and  the  Jewish  retail  grocers’  group  from 
Manhattan  asked  higher  wages  while  representatives  of  South¬ 
ern  chain  organizations  sought  a  reduction  on  the  claim  that 
this  step  was  necessary  “to  prevent  bankruptcy  or  widespread 
evasion  of  the  N.  R.  A.” 

Pointing  out  that  unless  the  master  code,  which  came  up  for 
consideration  following  the  other  two,  was  approved,  retailers 
would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
retail  gfrocers’  code,  H.  C.  Petersen,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  asked  that  adoption  of  the  present 
retail  code  be  predicated  upon  simultaneous  adoption  of  the 
master  but  withdrew  this  suggestion  upon  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whiteside. 

The  wage  question  was  precipitated  by  a  short  statement  read 
by  Frank  W.  Wheeler,  acting  as  representative  of  John  Hart¬ 
ford,  president  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
in  which  he  said  that:  “We  condemn  as  an  affront  to  common 
decency  and  to  the  N.  R.  A.  any  proposal  to  lessen  the  least 
that  should  be  paid  for  the  economic  time  of  a  resident  of  the 
United  States.”  This  statement  was  made  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  code  which  would  give  managers  in 
retail  stores  a  minimum  of  $30,  a  cut  of  $5  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
schedule. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  firmly  against 
any  radical  revision  of  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the 
temporary  code  which  has  been  in  operation  since  August  1, 
Mr.  Wheeler  continued. 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  reduction,  Mr.  Wheeler  pointed 
out  that  “the  proposal  now  under  consideration  would  bring  the 
wages  of  men  in  responsible  positions  to  a  level  inconsistent 
with  their  standing  and  usefulness. 

“Our  experience  convinces  us  that  a  man  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  grocery  store  is  worth  a  minimum  of  $35  a  week,  and 
under  normal  employment  conditions  could  not  be  hired  for 
less.  A  salary  of  less  than  $35  a  week  is  not  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  position — a  job  that 
involves  not  only  experience,  energy  and  judgment,  but  also 
long  hours,  averaging  about  70  a  week. 


“On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
in  the  South,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  standard  of  living  are 
below  the  average  of  the  country.  Obviously,  fair  play  would 
permit  corresponding  wage  modifications  in  these  sections.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  “this  company  also  opposes 
the  reductions  now  proposed  in  the  minimum  wages  and  the 
exclusion  of  numerous  employes  from  even  those  low  wages, 
because  it  believes  that  the  minimum  wages  listed  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  food  code  are  the  lowest  that  can  be  justified  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  livelihood  to  the  employes.  Any  employe  capable  of 
filling  any  position  in  a  retail  food  business  can  render  ser¬ 
vices  of  value  sufficient  to  justify  these  minimums. 

“If  the  employe  is  worth  less  than  these  minimums  to  the 
business,  it  is  because  it  is  improperly  placed  in  his  employ¬ 
ment  or  the  business  is  not  well  managed.  Either  of  these 
reasons  is  the  fault  of  the  management  and  not  of  the  em¬ 
ploye.  Furthermore,  this  company  will  not  be  a  party  to  sub¬ 
jecting  a  large  group  to  existence  without  means  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

“Under  the  temporary  food  code  in  operation  since  August  1, 
the  company’s  payroll  has  been  increased  by  over  $10,000,000 
annually,”  Mr.  Wheler  pointed  out.  “Under  the  present  proposal 
the  company’s  payroll  would  not  only  be  decreased  by  this 
amount  but  by  $9,000,000  besides.  In  other  words,  our  payroll 
would  be  $9,000,000  less  than  it  was  before  the  enactment  of 
the  N.  R.  A.,  and  $19,000,000  less  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.” 

the  present  time.” 

Speaking  at  the  hearing,  C.  H.  Jannsen,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  stressed  the  need  of 
differentiating  between  grocery  stores  and  other  retail  units. 
He  contended  that  the  problems  confronting  grocers  differ  from 
those  of  other  retailers  in  that  the  former  face  “wide-open” 
competition  as  all  producers  of  food  products  are  potential  dis¬ 
tributors. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  his  association  has  never  exclu¬ 
sively  represented  its  paid  membership,  but  rather  acted  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  entire  industry.  Its  officers  and  representa¬ 
tives  are  appearing  at  the  hearing,  he  continued,  in  behalf  of 
300,000  individual  grocery  stores  and  operators. 

The  hearing  on  the  wages  and  hours’  code  for  the  wholesale 
grocery  industry  culminated  in  a  temporary  postponement  or¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  Whiteside  to  enable  the  code  committee  to  revise 
wages  and  hours  to  conform  with  certain  suggestions  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board.  No  definite  date  for  the  re-opening  of 
the  hearing  was  set  but  it  is  known  that  both  the  Deputy 
Administrator  and  the  trade  representatives  are  anxious  to  get 
the  matter  settled. 

As  in  the  retail  code,  much  pressure  was  exerted  to  have  the 
master  code  for  the  entire  industry  adopted  in  unison  with  the 
wholesale  wages  and  hour  code,  or  that  failing,  that  the  master 
code  be  pushed  along  as  promptly  as  possible.  Reduction  of 
operating  costs  through  elimination  of  “cut-throat”  competition 
will  do  much  to  compensate  for  the  increased  costs  under  the 
code,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Henry  King,  chairman  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  code  committee,  presented  a  brief  in  which 
he  contended  that  food  distribution  should  not  be  required  to 
carry  any  unreasonable  burden  of  expense  inasmuch  as  any 
added  expense  must  of  necessity  ultimately  be  met  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Previous  to  this  the  chair  had  recognized  the  group  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  wholesale  grocery  industry 
after  a  speech  by  M.  W.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  organization, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  code  by  Milton  W.  Griggs,  president. 

An  effort  by  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  organization  founded  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  following 
his  resignation  from  the  merged  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  to  intervene  in  the  hearing  was  thwarted 
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by  Mr.  Whiteside.  After  interviewing  the  group’s  representa¬ 
tives,  he  questioned  if  the  new  group  had  been  organized  long 
enough  to  establish  working  contact  with  its  members  to  war¬ 
rant  its  officials  making  claims  before  any  official  hearing. 

Mr.  King’s  brief  pointed  out  that  authoritative  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  average  net  profit  for  wholesale  distribution 
throughout  the  country  totals  approximately  1  per  cent,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  industry  itself  cannot  absorb  the 
added  expenses.  Employment  at  the  additional  time  consti¬ 
tutes  60  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  payroll,  it  was  con¬ 
tended. 

“We  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  A.  to 
require  industries  to  increase  the  number  of  workers  and  wages 
up  to  what  may  be  considered  normal,  as  of  1926-1929,”  Mr. 
King  continued.  “Wages  and  numbers  of  employes  have  not  in 
the  past  been  reduced  in  the  wholesale  distribution  field  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  in  other  industries.  Food  industries’ 
employment  in  1932  showed  an  index  of  69,  whereas  the  index 
of  other  employment  showed  41.  Employment  has  been  main¬ 
tained  more  nearly  normal  in  the  food  industry  than  in  others; 
therefore,  it  does  not  call  for  an  equal  adjustment. 

“Hours  for  the  wholesale  food  distributors,  especially  delivery 
hours,  should  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the  retail 
grocer.  This  is  especially  true  today  because  of  what  is  known 
as  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  reduced  and  depleted  capital  of  the  retailer.  Generally 
speaking,  the  retailers’  capital  has  been  credited  to  maintain 
and  support  people  who  are  out  of  employment.  He  is  left  with 
limited  means  and  thus  the  necessity  to  buy  in  small  quantities 
and  require  frequent  deliveries. 

“Possibly  60  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  grocers  throughout 
the  country  handle  and  distribute  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  a 
type  of  merchandise  that  requires  prompt  handling  in  order  to 
prevent  deterioration  and  to  get  them  into  consumption  while 
they  are  still  in  good  condition.  This  class  of  merchandise 
especially  requires  frequent  deliveries  and  wholesale  grocers 
handling  this  line  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  peddler 
and  other  distributors  who  are  unrestricted  as  to  hours.” 

An  analysis  of  the  code  was  submitted  by  Joel  Merrill  of  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  in  which  he  stated  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  provision  that  would  permit  a  modified  form  of  child 
labor.  He  also  objected  to  the  provisions  that  would  permit 
employes  working  56  hours  a  week  in  the  seasonal  peaks  with¬ 
out  any  overtime,  stating  that  the  time  to  hire  additional  work¬ 
ers  was  during  these  times.  Mr.  Merrill  objected  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  exempted  under  the  code  from  the  wage  and  hour 
provisions  and  was  against  the  48-hour  week  for  office  workers 
and  in  the  case  of  skilled  workers  demanded  shorter  hours  and 
more  employment. 

As  was  expected  the  insistence  of  the  wholesale  trade  groups 
on  the  retention  of  the  mark-up  provision  in  the  master  code 
which  has  steadily  been  opposed  by  officials  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
precipitated  a  bitter  struggle  when  hearings  on  the  code  opened 
with  no  definite  indication  on  how  the  fight  will  terminate. 

On  the  day  before  the  hearings  started,  H.  C.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  accused 
Administrator  Peek  of  prejudging  the  case,  in  announcing  that 
food  distributors  would  fight  to  the  last  inch  for  the  provisions 
banning  loss  leader  sales  and  setting  a  minimum  mark-up. 

“We  contend  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  for  Mr.  Peek,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  semi-judicial  position,  to  prejudge  our  case  before 
its  presentation  and  announce  his  conclusions  to  the  press,” 
Mr.  Petersen  declared.  “It  is  obviously  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  deal  that  any  one  industry  should  be  tried 
before  a  packed  jury.” 

This  statement  was  made  in  answer  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Peek  which,  making  an  attack  on  the  minimum 
mark-up  provision,  was  based  on  “erroneous  figures  and  doc¬ 
trinaire”  supplied  by  Dr.  Howe,  consumers’  counsel,  Mr.  Peter¬ 
sen  charged. 

“The  food  distribution  system  has  been  asked  to  shoulder  a 
large  portion  of  the  burden  involved  in  the  President’s  recov¬ 
ery  program  and  it  is  co-operating  wholeheartedly.  To  enable 


food  distributors  to  meet  greatly  increased  costs,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  eliminate  wasteful  and  destructive  practices. 

“Otherwise  thousands  of  small  businesses  will  go  to  the  wall. 
We  have  given  our  co-operation  to  the  Agricultural  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  we  ask  in  return  only  that  the  A.  A.  A.  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  our  petition  in  behalf  of  the  ‘loss  leader’  and  ‘mini¬ 
mum  mark-up.’ 

“The  business  existence  of  thousands  of  patriotic  American 
men  and  women  is  vitally  affected  by  the  Administration’s  deci¬ 
sion  on  these  questions  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they 
be  given  a  fair  hearing  and  a  fair  deal. 

“Justification  of  the  ‘loss  leader’  and  the  ‘minimum  mark-up’ 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Without  these  twin 
provisions,  unscrupulous  price  cutting  and  unfair  selling  meth¬ 
ods  will  continue  to  depress  the  entire  structure  of  the  food 
distribution  system. 

“Administrator  Peek  attacked  the  ‘minimum  mark-up’  before 
a  shred  of  evidence  could  be  presented  in  its  behalf.  His  attack 
was  based  on  erroneous  figures  and  doctrinaire  supplied  by  the 
consumers’  counsel.  Dr.  Howe. 

“Nevertheless,  we  approach  the  hearing  in  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence.  This  at  least  will  be  an  open  hearing.  The  justice  of 
our  case  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  to  the 
leader  of  the  new  deal.  We  have  faith  in  the  sense  of  fair  play 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  consistently  displayed. 

“It  is  our  contention  that  the  provisions  for  the  minimum 
mark-up  will  lower  the  general  average  cost  of  goods  in  the 
grocery  stores.  Goods  marked  higher  to  compensate  for  loss 
leader  sales  will  be  scaled  down  and  the  average  with  them. 

“The  minimum  mark-up  of  7%  per  cent  for  which  we  peti¬ 
tion  the  A.  A.  A.  does  not  assure  a  profit.  Nor  does  the  2Vi 
per  cent  for  wholesalers  asked  in  the  code  supply  any  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  wholesaler  can  continue  to  exist. 

“These  are  minimums.  They  provide  a  degree  of  protection 
aaginst  cut-throat  competition  and  offer  efficient  and  indus¬ 
trious  business  men  a  chance  to  continue  in  business.  The 
mark-up  provided  in  the  code  and  which  we  insist  upon,  will 
reduce  prices  to  the  public  by  curtailing  the  prevalent  practice 
of  loss  recuperation  incurred  on  loss  leader  selling  on  so-called 
blind  merchandise. 

“We  contend  that  this  principle  has  been  confused  by  A.  A.  A. 
officials  with  a  price-fixing  device.  By  what  line  of  reasoning 
they  arrive  at  this  conclusion  since  this  is  clearly  a  provision 
for  minimums,  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

“The  policy  of  our  entire  industry  has  been  united  in  support 
of  the  president  and  his  twin  program  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  recovery.  We  ask  only  unbiased,  unprejudiced,  legiti¬ 
mate  co-operation  in  return.  Otherwise  we  are  faced  with  the 
obvious  impossibility  to  meet  arbitrarily  imposed  higher  costs 
while  the  public,  through  farm  administration  propaganda,  is 
led  to  expect  lower  food  costs.” 

Jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

argument  and  did  not  attempt  to  answer  any  of  the 
charges  that  has  been  brought  against  it.  Donalt  Mac- 
Lean,  president  of  the  firm,  said  that  opposition  to 
the  injunction  had  been  withdrawn  and  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  with  Government  officials  for 
disposal  of  the  surplus  pack  amounting  to  almost 
80,000  cases.  Under  the  terms  of  the  decree,  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  include  Preston  McKinney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cling  Peach  Control  Committee,  will  sell 
the  surplus  pack,  pay  from  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  the 
assessment  due  the  Government  on  the  entire  pack  as 
well  as  other  creditors.  His  company  will  receive  no 
profits  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  pack. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Broken:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  St  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.'*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^^ . 2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Larce,  No.  2i/. .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2Vj .  3-16 

Medium.  No.  2'/^ . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.50 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.50 

Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1-80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 471^ . 

No.  2ti  . 86  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANSt 

Stringles.s  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  -77% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  - . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72Vj . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.60 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  . .  6.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

W  hole.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole,  No.  2Vj .  1.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut.  No.  2V2 . 85 

Cut,  No.  16 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . .*....  .87  Vj 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  , 

No,  10  . 3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 75 

No.  10  . 4.26  , 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  .lune,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.76  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 1.10 

No.  3  .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.35 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT*  * 
Standard,  No.  2 . . 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.15 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  2Vj  . . .  1.15  1.16 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  .  tl.l6 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWBIET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2  >4  . 80  .80 

No.  3  .  90  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

P.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.35 

F.  O  B.  County .  4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O,  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 55 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50 


.55  , 
.521/, 
.85 
.80 


t.80 

fi'.'is 


*4.25 

.50 


.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2^4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup... . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preeerv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2%................„.... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


3.25  3.25 


3.50 

1.40 

*1.30 

1.55 

*1.60 

4.25 

7.25 

6.00 

1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

.60 

.60 

1.20 

1.20 

3.60 

3.45 

.62  >4  .65 

1.05 

1.05 

3.50 

3.50 

1.00 

4.50 

1.40 

*1.76 

1.60 

*1.66 

*4.65 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2ty4,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2>/i,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2V(>,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  8 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2^/4 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2i/4 . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lo . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.35 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

.76 

4.25 

— 

1.90 

1.80 

*1.80 

*1.66 

*1.60 

*1.40 

5.50 

*4.35 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  „.. 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  „„ 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  pricea,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  1.30  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vj .  2.25  2.36 

No.  lOs  . 9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory. 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

cases,  4  doz . . .  2.50 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  1.50 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

5  oz . 90 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz . . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.75  tl>75 

Flat.  No.  Yj . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  >4 . 

Pink,  Toll,  No.  1..; .  1.27U.tl.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  . 75  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.25  '  . . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 86  . . 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.22*4*1.15 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  per  case 

t/4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

Yt,  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.50  *2.50 

Mustard,  Keyless .  2.35  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  2.75 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  .  7.80  _...... 

White.  Is  . . . . .  18.65 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . . . .  »„.... 

Blue  Fin,  Is...... . ........ 

Striped,  %8  .  3.66  . 

Striped,  Vjs  .  6.00  ........ 

Striped.  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  Ms.  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  *48,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66  ........ 
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Assrow  Alaska 

Wilt  Resistant 


The  KING  has  added 

a  New  Province 
to  his  Realm 


ALASKA  — sovereign  oF  canning  peas  for  these  many  years — has  now 
gained  dominion  over  Fusarium  Wilt.  »  »  »  »  » 

For  fifteen  years  the  ravages  of  the  "pza  blight^^  have  been 
growing — laying  waste  more  and  more  good  pea  land  each 
season.  In  the  face  of  this  devastating  scourge  King  Alaska 
was  slowly  but  steadily  losing  ground.  »  »  »  »  » 

Now — at  last — reinforced  by  the  researches  of  science  and  with  new 
vigor  BRED  into  his  race,  the  King  has  rallied,  and  has  won 
complete  mastery  over  this  dread  disease.  »  »  »  » 


Quality  Seeds  are  Bred — Not  Just  Grown 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRIES  FOR  SEED  OF  THIS  STOCK 

Aaannatfli  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Npm  (CnnnFrlirut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


